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it is the fittest possible that survive in this struggle is
wholly false. The effect of competition is to prevent
any form from attaining its maximum development, and
to maintain a certain comparatively low level for all
forms that succeed in surviving. This is made clear by
the fact that wherever competition is wholly removed,
as through the agency of man, in the interest of any one
form, that form immediately begins to make great strides
and soon outstrips all those that depend upon competi-
tion. Such has been the case with all the cereals and
fruit trees; it is the case with domestic cattle and sheep,
with horses, dogs, and all the forms of life that man has
excepted from the biologic law and subjected to the law
of mind, and both the agricultural and the pastoral stages
of society rest upon the successful resistance which ra-
tional man has offered to the law of nature in these
departments. So that we have now to add to the waste
of competition its influence in preventing the really fittest
from surviving.

Hard as it seems to be for modern philosophers to
understand this, it was one of the first truths that dawned
upon the incipient mind of man. Consciously or uncon-
sciously, it was felt from the very outset that the mission
of mind was to grapple with the law of competition and,
as far as possible, to overcome and destroy it. This iron
law of nature, as it may be called, was everywhere found
to lie athwart the path of human progress, and the whole
upward struggle of rational man, whether physically,
socially, or morally, has been with this tyrant of nature,
the law of competition. And in so far as he has pro-
gressed at all he has done so by gaining, little by little,
the mastery in this struggle. In the physical world lie
has accomplished this through invention from which
have resulted the arts. Every utensil of labor, every
mechanical device, every object of design, and every arti-